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FET 


Hooker o b . i. 


Mow fhould our fejiertd fores be cured ? 

Inward corruption and infected fin, 

Not purg’d, not heal’d, behind remained ftill, 

And fejiering fore did rankle yet within. Fairy Queens b. i. 

I have fome wounds upon me, and they Imart 
To hear themfelves remember’d. 

—.Well might they fefer ’gainft ingratitude, 

And tent themfelves with death. Sbakejpeare's Coriolanus . 

Mind that their fouls 
May make a peaceful and a fweet retire 
From off thefe fields, where, wretches, their poor bodies 
% Muff lie and fejier. Shakefpeare' s Henry V. 

There was imagination, that betv/een a knight whom 
the duke had taken into fome good degree of favour, and 
Felton, there had been ancient quarrels not yet well 
healed, which might perhaps be fejiering in his breaft, and 
by a certain inflammation produce this effect. IVotton. 

Paflion, anger, and unkindnefs may give a wound that 
(hall bleed and fmart; but it is treachery only that makes it 
fejier. South's Sermons . 

FE'STINATE. adj. [ fejiinatus , Latin.] Hafty; hurried. A 
word not in ufe. 

Advife the duke, where you are going, to a mod fejlinate 
preparation : we are bound to the like. Shakef King Lear. 
Ff/stiNately. adv. [ from feftinate . ] Haftily ; fpeedily ; 
with fpeed. Not in ufe. 

Take this key ; give enlargement to the (wain* and bring 
him fejiinately hither. Shakefp. Love's Labour Loji. 

Festin a/tion. n.f. [ feJlinatio y Latin.] Hafte; hurry. 
FESTIVAL, adj w [ fcjlivus , Latin. Pertaining to feafts; 
joyous. 

He appeared at great tables, and fejiival entertainments, 
that he might fnanifeft his divine charity to men. Atterbury. 
Festival, n.f Time of feaft; anniverfary-day of civil or 
religious joy. 

So tedious is this day, 

As is the night before fome fejiival , 

To an impatient child that hath new robes, 

And may not wear them. Shakef Romeo and Juliet. 

Th’ invited filters with their graces bleft 
T heir fejiivals. Sandy s . 

The morning trumpets fejiival proclaim’d 
Through each high ftreet. Milton's Agonijles. 

Follow, ye nymphs and fhepherds all. 

Come celebrate this fejiival^ 

And merrily fing, and fport, and play ; 

For ’tis Oriana’s nuptial day. Granville. 

By facrifice of the tongues they purged away whatever 
they had fpoken amifs during the fejiival. Notes on the Odyjfey. 

The fjiival of our Lord’s refurre&ion we have celebrated, 
and may now confider the chief confequence of his refurrec- 
tion, a judgment to come. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Fe'stive. adj. [fefiivuS) Latin.] Joyous; gay; befiting a 
feaft. 

The glad circle round them yield their fouls 
To fflive mirth and wit that knows no gall. Thomfon. 
Festivity, n.f [ fejiivitas , Latin, from fejlive.] 

1. Feftival; time of rejoicing. 

The daughter of Jephtha came to be worfhipped as a deity, 
and had an annual fejiivity obferved unto her honour. Brown . 

There happening a great and folemn fejiivity , fuch as the 
fheep-Ihearings ufed to be, David condefcends to beg of a rich 
man fome fmall repaft. South . 

2 . Gaiety ; joyfulnefs ; temper or behaviour befitting a feaft. 

To thofe perfons there is no better inftrumeiat to caufe the 
remembrance, and to endear the affection to the article, than 
the recommending it by fefivity and joy of a holyday. Taylor. 
Fe'stoon. n.f [ feji:n , trench.] In archite&ure, an orna¬ 
ment of carved work in the form of a wreath or garland of 
flowers, or leaves twifted together, thickeft at the middle, 
and fufpended by the two extremes, whence it hangs down 
perpendicularly. Harris. 

Fe'stucine. adj. [ fejiuca , Latin, ] Straw-colour between 
green and yellow. 

Therein may be difeovered a little infedt of a fejlucine or 
pale green, refembling a locuft or grafhopper. Brown. 

Festu'cous. adj. [ fejiuca , Latin.] Formed of ftraw. 

We fpeak of ftraws, or fejiucous divifions, lightly drawn 
over with oil. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

To Fet. v. a. To fetch ; to go and bring. 

Get home with thy fewel, made ready to fet , 

The fooner the eafier carriage to get. Tuff. Husbandry. 

He in a chair was fet, 

Tolling; and turning them withouten end ; 

But for he was unable them to fet , 

A little boy did on him ftill attend. Fairy FJueen^ b . ii. 
And they fet forth Urijah out of Egypt to Jehoiakim, who 
flew him with the fword. Jer.xxv i. 23* 

Fet. n.f [I fuppofe from fait* French, a part or portion.] 
A piece. 

The bottom clear, 

Now laid with many a fet 
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Of feed-pearl; ere fhe bath’d her there 
Was known as black as jet. ^ Drayton; 

To FETCH, v. a. preter. fetched ; anciently fet , unlefs it rather 
came from To fet. [peccan, pertan, Saxon.] 

I. To go and bring. 

They have devis’d a mean 
How he her chamber-window will afeend, 

And with a corded ladder fetch her down. Shakefpeare i 

We will take men to fetch vidfuals for the people. Judg. xx. 

Go to the flock, and fetch me from thence two kid goats. 

Gen. xxvii. 9. 

The feat of empire, where thelrifh come, 

And the unwilling Scotch, to fetch their doom. Waller. 

Draw forth the monfters of th’ abyfs profound. 

Or fetch th’ aerial eagle to the ground. Pope's EJf. on Mam 
To derive; to draw. 

On, you nobleft Englifh, 

Whofe blood is fetcht from fathers of war-proof. Sh. H.V. 

3. To ftrike at a diftance. 

The conditions of weapons, and their improvements, are 
the fetching afar off; for that putruns the danger, as it is feea 
in ordnance and mufkets. Bacon's EJfays . 

4. To bring to any ftate by fome powerful operation. 

In fmells we fee their great and fudden efFedt in fetching 
men again, when they fwoon. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

At Rome any of thofe arts immediately thrives, under the 
encouragement of the prince, as may be fetched up to its per¬ 
fection in ten or a dozen years, which is the work of an age 
or two in other countries. Addifon on Italy. 

5. To draw within any confinement or prohibition. 

General terms may fufficiently convey to the people what 
our intentions are, and yet not fetch us within the compafs of 
the ordinance. Sanderfon. 

6. To produce by fome kind of force. 

Thefe ways, if there were any fecret excellence among 
them, would fetch it out, and give it fair opportunities to ad¬ 
vance itfelf by. Milton on Education. 

An human foul without education is like marble in the 
quarry, which fhews none of its beauties ’till the fkill of the 
polifher fetches out the colours. Addifon s Speflator. 

7. To perform any excurfion. 

I’ll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr’d affedtions ; though the king 
Hath charg’d you fhould not fpeak together. Shak. Cymbeh 
When evening grey doth rife, I fetch my round 
Over the mount, and all this hollow ground. Milton. 
To come to that place they muft fetch a compafs three miles 
on the right hand through a foreft. Knolles's Hijiory • 

8. To perform with fuddennefs or violence. 

Note a wild and wanton herd. 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts. 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud: Shakef. 
The fox fetched a hundred and a hundred leaps at a delicious 
clufter of grapes. L'Ef range. 

Talk to her of an unfortunate young lady that loft her 
beauty by the fmall-pox, fhe fetches a deep figh. Addifon. 

9. To reach; to arrive at; to come to. 

Mean time flew our fhips, and ftreight we fetcht 
The fyrens ifle; a fpleenlefs wind fo ftretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and fo urg’d our keel. Chapman. 

It needs not thy belief. 

If earth, induftrious of herielf, fetch day 

Travelling Eaft; and with her part averfe 

From the fun’s beam, meet night; her other part 

Still luminous by his ray. Milton's Paradije L oji , b. viii. 

The hare laid himfelf down, and took a nap; for, fays he, 

I can fetch up the tortoife when I pleafe. L'Ejirange . 

10. To obtain as its price. 

During fuch a ftate, filver in the coin will never fetch as 
much as the filver in bullion. Locke. 

To Fetch, v.n. To move with a quick return. 

Like a fhifted wind unto a fail. 

It makes the courfe of thoughts to fetch about, Shakefpeare. 
Fetch, n. f. [from the verb.] A ftratagem by which any 
thing is indirectly performed ; by which one thing feems in¬ 
tended and another is done; a trick ; an artifice. 

An envious neighbour is eafy to find. 

His cumhzrfome fetches are feldom behind : 

His fetch is to flatter, to get what he can; 

His purpofe once gotten, a pin for thee than. Tuff. Hufland. 
It is a fetch of wit; 

You laying theTe flight fullies on my fon, 

As ’twere a thing a little foil’d i’ th’ working. Shak. Hamlet . 

But Sidrophel, as full of tricks 
As rota men of politicks, 

Streight caft about to over-reach 

Th’ unwary conqu’ror with a fetch. Hudibras , p- n* 

With this fetch he laughs at the trick he hath plaid me. Still* 
The fox had a fetch in’t. L'Ejirange , Fab. 42* 

From thefe inftances and fetches 
Thou mak’ft of horfes, clocks and watches. 

Quoth 
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Quoth Mat, thou feem’ft to meart ... 

That Alma is a mere machine. trior. 

Fe'tcher. n. f [from fetch.] One that fetches any thing. 

FE'l'lD. adj. I feet {dust Latin; fetidc^ Fr.J Stinking; ran¬ 
cid ; having a fmell ftrong and ofFenhve. 

Moft putrefactions are of an odious fmell; .or they fmell 
either fetid or mouldy. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 

Jn the moft fevere orders of the church of Rome, thole who 
prafiife abftinence, feel after it fetid hot eruflations. Arbuth. 

Plague, fierceft child of Nemefis divine, 

Defcends from Ethiopia’s poifon’d woods. 

From ftifled Cairo’s filth and fetid fields. Tbomfcns Summer-. 

FCtidness. n.f. [from^ fetid.] The quality of ftirtking. 

Fe'tlock. n.f. [feet and lock. ] A tuft of hair as big as the 
hair of the mane that grows behind the paftern-joint of many 
horfes: horfes of a low fize have fcarce any fuch tuft. 

Farrier's Diet. 

Their wounded fteeds 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 

Yerk out their armed heels at their dead mafters. Sh. FI. V. 

White were the fetlocks of his feet before. 

And on his front a fnowy ftar he bore. Dryd. Virg. JEn. 

Fe'tor. n.f [ feetor^ Latin.] A ftink ; a flench ; a ftrong 
and offenfive lmell 

The fetor may difeover itfelf by fweat and humour. Brown. 
When the fymptoms are attended with a fet:r of any kind, 
fuch a difeafe will be cured by acefcent fubftances, and 
none better than whey. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

FE'TTER. n.f It is commonly ufed in the plural fetters, 
[from feet ; pertepe, Saxon.] Chains for the feet; chains by 
which walking is hindered. 

Do&rine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and like ma¬ 
nacles on the right hand. Ecclvf xxi- 19. 

Drawing after me the chains and fetters whereunto I have 
been thirteen years tied, I have by other mens errours failed. 

Raleigh's Apology , 

Paflion’s too fierce to be in fetters bound, 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryden. 

The wretch in double fetters bound. 

Your potent mercy may releafe. Prior. 

I thought her pride 

Had broke your fetters , and affur’d your freedom. A. Phill. 

To Fe'tter. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind ; to enchain; 
to (hackle; to tie. 

Neither her great worthinefs nor his own fuffering for her, 
could fetter his ficklenefs. Sidney. 

My confcience! thou art fetter'd 
More than my fhanks and wrifts. Shakef. Cymbeline. 

Fetter ftrong madnefs in a filken thread; 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shakefpeare. 
Doth a inafter chide his fervant becaufe he doth not come, 
yet knows that the fervant is chained and fettered\ fo as he can¬ 
not move ? Bramhall againjl Hobbes. 

A chain which man to fetter man has made ; 

By artifice impos’d, by fear obey’d. Prior. 

"To Fe'ttle. v.n. [A cant word from feel. ] To do triflng 
bufinefs ; to ply the hands without labour. 

When your mafter is moft bufy in company, come in and 
pretend to fettle about the room; and if he chides, fay you 
thought he rung the bell. Swift's Diredf. to the Footman. 

FeTus. n.f [ foetus , Latin.] Any animal in embrio; any 
thing yet in the womb ; any thing unborn. 

Nor are^we at leifure to examine that paradox of Hippo¬ 
crates, which fome learned phyficians have of late revived, 
^ that th 0 fetus refpires in the womb. " Boyle. 

f eud. nf [peahb, enmity, Saxon.] Quarrel; contention; 
oppofition; war. 

1 hough men would find fuch mortal feuds 
In ftiaring of their publick goods. Hudibras , p. iii. cant. 1. 
In former ages it was a conftant policy of France to raife 
and cherifh inteftine feuds and difeords in the ifle of Great 

^ ta ^ n * Addifon's Freeholder. 

Scythia mourns 

Our guilty wars, and earth’s remoteft regions 

tm?/t rrw ljn P C0 P Ied ty the feuds of Rome. Addifon's Cato. 

FEUDAL, adj [feudalism low Latin. ] Pertaining to fees, 
feus, or tenures by which lands are held of a luperiour lord. 

Feudal. n.J. A dependance; fomething held by tenure; 
a fee; a f< u. J > 

Wales, that was not always the feudal territory of England, 
having been governed by a prince of their own, had laws 
utterly ftrange to the laws of England. Hale 

Eeu'datory. n.f [from feudal.'] One who holds not in chief, 
out by iome conditional tenure from a fuperiour. 

I he duke of Parma was reafonably well tempted to be 
true to that enterprize, by no leis promife than to be made a 
jwdaifny or^beneficiary king of England, under the feignory 
in chief of the pope, and the prote&ion of the king of Spain. 

FE / VFT? „ r r r , Bacon's War with Spain. 

which E Cn , Ch S f ebrh ' Lat "M A difeafe in 

wmch the body ,s violently heated, and the pulfe quickened, 
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dr in which heat and cold prevail by turns, it Is fomfctirnds 
continual, fometimes intermittent. 

Think'ft thou the firy fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? „ 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? Shak. H. Vc 
Duncan is in' his grave; 

After life’s fitful fever he fleeps well. Shakefp . Macbeth, 

Should not a ling’ring^ fever be remov’d, 

Becaufe it long has rag’d within my blood? Dryden. 

He had never dreamed in his life, ’till he had iht fever he 
was then newly recovered of. ^ Locke • 

To Fe'veR. v* a. [from the noun.] To put Into & fever. 

The white hand of a lady fever thee! 

Shake to look on't. Sbake peare's Ant. and Cleopatra . 

Fe'veret. n.f. [from fever.] A flight fever ;' febricula’. 

A light feveret^ or an old quartan ague, is not a lufficient 
excufe for non-appearance. Ayliffe's Parergori. 

Fe'verfew. n.f [febris and fugo^ Latin.} 

It has a fibrofe root: the leaves are conjugated, and divided 
into many fegments : the cup of the flower is fquamofe and 
hemifpherical: the flowers grow in an umbel upon the top of 
the (talks, and the rays of the flower are generally white. 
The fpecies are nine ; but the firft, called common feverfew,- 
is the fort ufed in medicine, and is found wild in many parts 
of England; but is, however, cultivated in medicinal gar¬ 
dens. Adi tier. 

Fe'verish. adj. [fromfever.] 

1. Troubled with a fever. 

To other climates beafts and birds retire, 

And feverijh nature burns in her own fire. Creech . 

When an animal that gives fuck turns feverijh , that is, its 
juices more alkaline* the milk turns from its native genuine 
whitenefs to yellow. Arbuthnot on Aliments • 

2. Tending to a fever. 

A feverijh diforder difabled me. Swift to Pope. 

3. Uncertain; inconftant; now hot, now cold. 

We tofs and turn about our feverijhvj\\\ y 
When all our eafe muft come by lying ftill; 

For all the happinefs mankind can gain. 

Is not in pleafure, but in reft from pain* Dryd. Ind. Etnp* 

4. Hot; burning. 

And now four days the fun had feen our woes. 

Four nights the moon beheld th’ mceffant fire; 

It feem’d as if the ftars more fickly rofe. 

And farther from the feverijh North retire. Dryd. Ann. AAir, 

Fe'verishness. n.f. [from feverijh.] A flight diforder of the 
feverifti kind. 

Fe'verous. adj. [fievreux-fei French, from fever.] 

1. Troubled with a fever or ague. 

Thou mad’ft thine enemies fhake, as if the world 
Wer e feverouS) and did tremble. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus* 

2. Having the nature of a fever. 

All fev'rous kinds, 

Convulfions, epilepfies, fierce catarrhs. Milton's Petr. Loft , 

3. Having a tendency to produce fevers. 

It hath been noted by the ancients, that fouthern winds, 
blowing much, without rain, do caufe a feverous difpofition of 

^ the year; but with rain, not. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

Fe'very. adj. [from fever.] Difeafed with a fever. 

O Rome, thy head 

Is drown’d in deep, and all thy body fev'ry. B. Johnf. Catil. 

FE'UILLAGE. n. f [French.] A bunch or row of leaves. 

I have done Homer’s head; and I inclofe the outline, that 
you may determine whether you would have it fo large, or 
reduced to make room for feuillage or laurel round the oval. 

„ , Jervas to Pope. 

FEUILLEMORT. n.f. [French.] The colour of a faded 
leaf, corrupted commonly to philemot. 

Fe'uterkr. 71. f A dogkeeper: perhaps the cleaner of the 
kennel. 

FEW. adj. [peo, peopa, Saxon; fua , Danifh.] 

1. Not many ; not in a great number. 

We are left but few of many. J eTw 

So much the third of honour fires the blood; 

So many would be great, fo few be good ; 

For who would virtue for herfelf regard, 

Or wed without the portion of reward ? Dryd. Juvenal. 

On Winter leas we fewer ftorms behold, 

Than foul difeafes that infect the fold. Dryden s Virg . Geor , 
Men ha vzfewer or more fimple ideas from without, accord¬ 
ing as the objects they converfe with afford greater or lefs 
variety. T , 

r pL r fi' 11 Locle. 

i he fewer ftill you name, you wound the more; 

Fond is but one, but Harpax is a fcore. Poje's Hor. I mitat. 
Farty is the madnefs of many, for the gain of a few. SwUt . 

I he imagination of a poet is a thing fo nice and delicate, 
that it is no eafy matter to find out images capable of eivino- 

pterure ,0 °™ „ f <he/™, who, any age, have coma up 
to that chara&er. p ; > „ * 

2. Sometimes elliptically ; not many words. " ^ 

To anfwer both allegations at once, the very fubftance of 
that they contain is in few but this Hooker , b. v / 22 
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